BY ORDER  OF  THE  SHAH

deep in water, puddled the young plants. Every now and
then a ramshackle dwelling or two, perched on stakes,
heralded a small village, lit by oil lamps on rough-hewn
tree trunks. Stopping by the roadside for refreshment, a
jaunty figure approached, carrying the usual spade over
his shoulder, hat cocked on one side above a benign
countenance. We wished him the compliments of day
and season. Apparently he had been working at the
roadside since dawn.

"All men should labour from the opening of the eye-
lids of the morning," said Rumi, "that they may feather
the wings of time." (Cocked Hat gaped at us.) "He
drinks the wine of astonishment at your august interest."

A few words of good-bye and we went on our way.

We observed the principal road-mending tool to be
the Pahlevi spade, its long handle used to lever back dust
swept off by the traffic. The process seemed effective,
for carts and lorries and bodies jolted merrily over the
rough-and-ready surface, which we found rather much of
a good thing.

Alongside trickled a small stream, spanned here and
there by a tree felled across the water. Primroses,
anemones, cyclamen, and periwinkles embroidered banks
heavy with the scent of violets.

Resht, with its impressive barracks, lay not far from
Pahlevi, formerly Enzeli, chief Iranian port on the Caspian,
its new name that of the Shah's family. The recent
activity in name-changing was due to the strong movement
in Iran towards purifying the language. Any word with
an Arabic flavour about it had to disappear forthwith.

This dirty little town, flaunting a shabby boulevard
and a dilapidated bandstand, did not impress us. To
begin with, we could not book a room in the hotel; only a
bed in the room, costing ten, twenty, or thirty rials, accord-
ing to the number of room occupants. That was the
custom. Who were we to change it? Argue how we
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